— 


“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they 
all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those thi 


received the Worn, with 
hings were so.”— 


« Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.”—Acrs, xvii. 11. 1 Tus. v. 21. 
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WE have learned that the Berean has 
already been denounced from the pulpit, 
and that prayers have been offered up 
fur his destruction. We cannot marvel at 
this: it was to have been expected. The 
modern Berean has manifested a good de- 


gree of that spirit, which, according to the- 


apostle, ennobled the Bereans of old—a spirit 
of rvquiny. The scribes and pharisees, 
formerly, “stirred up the people” against 
this spirit of inquiry, because they saw that 
their scheme would be prostrated by it. 
Human naturé is the same every where, and 
atalltimes. The Berean of our days must 
not expect better treatment than his noble 
ancestors. The people were “stirred up 
against them,” and the same class of men 
are now arranged in battle array, against 
their youthful descendant, and precisely on 
the same grounds. But he is daily gaining 
strength and confidence, and fears not, even 
now, to meet any or all of his adversaries, 
in the open field! 

But what great inconsistencies do the en- 
emies of the Berean betray! They are con- 
stantly declaring that “truth cannot be in- 
jured by investigation: yet, the moment 
that investigation commences, they begin 
to “wriggle and twist,” and to ery out/— 
They find that they have made a false ap- 
preciation of their own strength, and too 
lightly esteemed that ef their opponent.— 
The clerical cry of “heretic,” formerly so 
omnipotent, has lost much of its force.— 
They resort to falshood and defamation. 
The power of truth is fast disarming them 
of these weapons. They cannot, as yet, 
grasp the sword of the magistrate—what 
they will do next, dies doceat. In the mean 


time, the Berean holds on his way—not to 
Fol. L.—No. IIT. 


be arrested, when once “persuaded in his 
own mind,” in the path of duty—unfolding 
the mysteries of priestcraft, and laying pros- 
trate at his feet, the spirit of bigotry and in- 
tolerance. 

The investigations of  M.”’ continue, and 
will not we hope, be unacceptable to our 
readers. What must be the hollowness 
and corruption of that system, when its ad- 
vocates resort, for its support, to such means 
as this work of Brownlee’s exhibits? Of its 
patrons, E. S. Ely and S. Miller, we know 
nothing personally. We have seen some 
writings of the latter against the Unitarians, 
which, we think, contain much of the old 
leaven. They do not evince the fruits of a 
Christian spirit. His “weak, unknowing 
hand” has hurled at their heads the thun- 
ders of orthodoxy—they are “heretics,’’ 
“no christians,” &c. This is the fruit of 
the same spirit that founded the inquisition 
and planted the gibbet. It resembles the 
beast that John saw coming up out of the 
earth, that “had horns like a lamb, and 
spake as a dragon,;”’ and exercised his power 
so that “no man might buy or sell, save he 
that had the mark, or the name of the beast, 
or the number of his name.” 


We know but little, personally, of the 
Unitarians. We perceive they do not agree 
with S. Miller on the trinity. This was the 
ground of Calvin’s proceeding against Ser- 
vetus; and for this same cause, his modest 
disciple now anathematizes his fellow can- 
didates for immortality! One thing is most 
evident—the Unitarian writers have exhib- 
ited more moderation and christian forbear- 
ance in reply, than S. Miller in his attack 
onthem. So far their rruITs are more 
consistent with Christianity, than those of 
their opponents. 

But S. Miller ought to remember, that he 
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sects abhor—doctrines which, in the opin- 
ion of others, make God the author of sin— 
make him more cruel than any human ty- 
rant—take away his attributes of infinite 
mercy, and of equal justice! What then’ 
Shall all other sects denounce $. Miller for 
his opinions? If they follow his example, 
they will!! Butif they act as Christians, 
they will not, but leave him to God “who 
judgeth righteously.” 


It is most evident, therefore, that the 
system which these men are putting in 
practice, is one of error, and wholly incom- 
patible with that Gospel which breathes no- 
thing but “peace.” They declare open 
war against other sects, for their opinions— 
some write false and defamatory matter— 
others put their names to it, to give it cur- 
rency. Others again recommend it to their 
flocks, and make quotations into their “re- 
ligious’”’ newspapers, to promote its circula- 
tion. By this means the harmony and good 
feeling between neighbours, are destroyed 
—the best interests of society are thus sac- 
rificed to sectarianism. Yet these are, pro- 
fessedly, “gospel ministers” —the guardians 
of those very interests!—some of them are 
at the head of theological seminaries, to 


‘instruct “pious young men” in the ministry 


of a meek, humble, self-denying, forgiving 
Saviour! Will not the children’s teeth be 
set on edge? The system whose centre is 
truth, cannot be made too strong, nor can 
it be too much extended: “but if the centre 
be error, the greater the circumference, the 
greater the evil; and the strength of the 
parts, serves only to give it an energy to 
be deprecated, and a durability to be de- 
plored.” 


FOR THE BEREAN, 


To Samuel Miller and Ezra Stiles Ely, min- 
isters of the Gospel, by rnorrssion. 


* And the elders of Moab, and the elders 
of Midian departed with the rewards of di- 
vination in their hand: and they came to 
Balaam, saying, behold there is a people 
come up Out of Egypt, which covereth the 


face of the earth; come now curse me them, 
peradventure [ shall be able to overcome 
them, and drive them out—For I will pro- 
mote thee unto very great honour: come 
therefore, I pray thee, curse me this peo- 
ple.” Numb. ch. xxii. 


In my preceding letter, I furnished satis- 
factory evidence of the extraordinary profi- 
ciency, made by W. C. Brownlee, in the 
arts of accusing, railing and reviling. Iam 
now to speak of other defects in this wri- 
ter’s character, which I know not how to 
palliate. The blindness of bigotry may vent 
itself in clamours; the bursts of enthusiasm 
may occur, without involving the author in 
any great depth of moral turpitude. But 
if, in addition to this, he be convicted of 
the deepest hypocrisy—if he be found 
knowingly departing from the truth, and 
that to accomplish a base purpose—the 
mantle of charity, however broad, will be 
too narrow to veil his crime; its brightest 
beams too feeble to irradiate the black stig- 
ma which must pollute his character. 


After your flattering notices of the au- 
thor’s book had appeared, some comments 
on E. S. Ely’s high seasoning, &c. which 
were published in Poulson’s paper, created 
suspicions in the minds of moderate men, 
unfavourable to the work. In order to al- 
lay these, and thereby increase the number 
of subscribers, W. C. Brownlee made a re- 
ply in the same paper, and, although he 
had heaped on the “leading Quakers,” and 
their religion, almost every opprobrious epi- 
thet in the English language, such as here- 
tical, distrustful, jealous, sly, cautious, cun- 
ning, fraudful, superstitious, absurd, subtle, 
bigoted, unrelenting, fanatical, haggard, 
aregant, insufferable, presumptuous, ty- 
rannical, persecuting, damning, impious, 
outrageous, blasphemous, &c. &c.,—al- 
though he had styled the best of them, 
(either directly, or by fair implication,) 
knaves, fools, felons, impostors, fanatics, 
deists and infidels although he had liken- 
ed them to Jews, Ishmaelites and Mahom- 
etans—had asserted that they, one and all, 
confessed no sins; mourned over no delin- 
quencies; denied the outward Christ; re- 
jected all the holiest doctrines of Christian- 
ity; were the slaves of deceptions, follies, 
and enthusiasm, were guilty of fraudful acts 
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of imposture; destitute of nae: and bro- 
therly love; and that their worship partook 
more of malediction than of prayer—although 
he had called their women-preachers, fe- 
male Korahs, ambitious Eves, petticoated 
preachers—had declared them guilty of in- 
famous usurpations, and of open rebcllion 
against God’s house; and styled their hus- 
bands poor hen-pecked sufferers—in short, 
although he had denounced against the so- 
ciety, the “sweeping vengeance” of hea- 
ven—yet, notwithstanding all this disgust- 
ing mass of gross invective, and vulgar 
abuse, and which constitutes but a small 
part of the whole found in the work, he did 
publicly declare, in the aforesaid paper, that 
he had stricken out those expressions which 
were deemed verective in point of courtr- 
sx, and that, as for INVECTIVE or anUsr, 
“THERE IS NONE IN THE VOLUME TO BE 
puncED”!!! 


Moreover, in order to allure and impose 
on the reader, he says, in his preface, “The 
religious public will soon frown into obliv- 
ion, the volume that offers violence to the 
grace of brotherly love. It demands that 
politeness and courtesy should preside over 
religious debates’”!!—“I have lived too 
long,” says he, in Poulson’s paper, “among 
the Quakers of Pennsylvania and Europe, 
fo have one unkind feeling towards them’?! ! 
And, to cap this climax of singular effronte- 
ry, he towards the conclusion of his work, 
respectfully solicits the regard of the Chris- 
tian world, to this, his historical review of 
the Quaker system!! Add to this, that 
whilst drawing his caricature of the Quaker 
character, he affects to speak, in high terms 
of their Aonesty, integrity, benevolence, &c. 
and says that they have “secured to them- 
selves the title of Friznps”!! Thus he 
makes a show of candour, to gain the cre- 
dence of his readers in the volume of de- 


traction and falsehood, poured forth upon 
them. 


I shall forbear to use the terms which 
could but faintly characterise such conduct, 
in a professed minister of the Gospel, but 
proceed to make a few remarks on the au- 
thor’s misplaced, and contemptuous sneers, 
at the peculiarities of the Quatter costume 


and address. 


All sober christians agree, that it is incon- 
sistent with the sobriety, gravity, dignity, 
the duties and obligations of a follower of 
Christ, and equally opposed to the precepts 
and examples in the Scriptures, to pursue 
the ceaseless changeful, and fantastic round 
of worldly vanities and fashions. They are 
the offsprings of folly, pride, and self-love; 
and wholly incompatible, therefore, with 
the cross of Christ.—The Quaker system, 
then, differs not, in principle, from that of 
other sober Christians. The early Quakers 
ceased to follow the ever fluctuating fash- 
ions in their vestments, and the consequence 
was, that they were left singular without 
courting it: and any one who should now 
adopt the same course, would find himself, 
in a short time, in a similar predicament. 
Their dress, therefore, was not a contri- 
vance. It was not assumed for the sake of 
distinction. It was not put on to affect a 
superior sanctity. It was the common cos- 
tume of grave people at the period of the 
early Quakers. It had been fashionable. 
With some alterations which convenience 
has suggested, they still adhere to it, and it 
remains to be an anomaly among the cos- 
tumes of a fantastic world. 


It is agreed, also, that Christian sobriety 
and dignity, must prescribe limits to vain 
compliments and servile flattery. Bows, 
scrapes, and courtesies; and the compella- 
tion of courtiers and of parasites, have fallen 
much into disuse with all grave people.— 
The Quakers carry their views on this sub- 
ject a little further than others. Sir, sire, 
or master, with all honours and titles, were 
forbidden by Christ—you, to one person, 
had its origin in base court flattery. Eras- 
mus, and other reformers, wrote to expunge 
it. Itis contrary te universal grammar.— 
In short, the compellation and titles in com- 
mon use, are a departure “from the form 
of sound words,” are contrary to the exam- 
ples of Christ and his disciples. They feed 
pride and vanity. They imply dissimula- 


tion and hypocrisy. In fine, they rank 
among the other follies and vanities of the 
world. But, does it not betray a gross in- 
consistency in men, who profess to adopt 
and revere the Bible, as the primary and 
only rule in faith and rracricz, to mock 
those who adopt its /anguage, and obey its 
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precepts,* in preference to the corrupt cus- 
toms of the times’ . | | 

To insinuate that the Quakers attach any 
religion to these matters, distinct from any 
object, is both uncandid and futile, and 
just as argumentative, as to say that the 
love which you have for “reverend,” ex- 
ists in-the word, and nvt in yourselves; or 
that the passion is placed in the object and 
not in the subject. It is only in reference 
tothe object of these customs, as testimo- 
nies against folly, pride, vanity, hypocrisy, 
&c., that the Quakers attach any importance 
tothem. By adhering to them, they have 
suffered much from the wounded pride of 


man. This, whilst it proves the sincerity cf 


their motives, proves also, that the opposite 
practicés pamper pride, and have thence 
had their origin. But why start objections 
which apply with such force to the whole 
body of the clergy? Why do they locate 


their religion in the colour of their vest- 


ments’ No, I cannot admit that they attach 
peculiar sanctity to b/ack; nor to D. D.; 
nor to reverend, &c. Neither can it be al- 
leged that this custom, nor these titles, are 
testimonies against vice or folly. I fear they 
are used for a very different purpose.— 
They are, in short, the “long robes” and 
“broad phylacteries,” and the Rabbi, Rabbi, 
of our «wn times! 

One word more on this subject.—What 
great mischief has resulted from these pe- 
culiarities of the Quakers’ Have they con- 
fiicted with the civil or religious rights of 
other sects? Have they stimulated their ad- 
vocates to fire the pile, or plant the gibbet? 
Certainly not: they are at least innocent. 
They have broken no man’s bones, nor 
picked his pockets. Would christendom 
be less christian, if fashions, compliments, 
and titles were excluded? Is the savor of a 
pious life diminished by a drab coat, or even 
a broad brim? Does a sermon derive any 
peculiar force from the sable dress of the 
speaker; or do his titles impart a greater 
efficacy to prayer? If not, why not, at least, 
tolerate the Quaker customs’? Why assault 


* Isaiah, iii. 16. Tim. ii. 9. 1 Pet. iii. 3. 
Job, xvii. 5.—xxxii. 21. Ps. xii. 3. Prov. xxiv. 
24.—xxvi. 28. Isaiah, v. 20. 1 Thes. ii. 5. 
Math. xii. 6. Eph. vy. 6. 2 Tim.i.2. Tit. 
ii. 8. Rom. xii. 2. 


them with contemptuous sneers and low 
sarcasm, so far beneath the dignity of a gos- 
pel minister to use on any occasion what- 
ever? Thus you Lave not only given your 
sanction to revilings, and abuse, and dissim- 
ulation, but encouraged a pernicious prac- 
tice wholly unwarranted in the ministry— 
You have, in short, lent wings to the shafts 
of ridicule, pointed against grave and sober 
customs, which you, professing to venerate 
the bible, ought to have supported and ap- 
plauded. 


Your author describes a minister of the 
gospel in page 183, and he tells us that he 
must be a “master of persuasion,” [not of 
abuse|—“a patient casuist” [no railer]; in 
short, to support the dignity of the gospel 
ministry, he must be great in every thing 
that respects morals and religion’ Thus, 
out of his own mouth is he condemned.— 
He has told the world that he is any thing 
but a gospel minister. But, to finish the 
likeness, “a bishop must be just—must put 
on meekness—long suffering’’-—“ he is to 
speak evil of no man;”—*“no brawler, but 
gentle, shewing all meekness unto all 
men.”—Col. iii. 2. To which add the in- 
junction of the apostle; “let all bitterness, 
and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and 
evil speaking be put away from you, with 
all -malice:” Eph. iv. 32. Consult also 1 
Cor. v. ii; 1 Pet. iii. 9; 2 Pet. ii. 11; Jude 
9th, &c. I donot ask you to examine the 
author’s claims by these texts. He has al- 
ready decided the point, and I am willing to 
rest it there. But, as you have identified 
yourselves with him, by your high encomi- 
ums on his work, may I not say that your 
titles and your pretensions, become, in this 
ordeal, “like the chaff of the snmmer 
threshing floors”? What boots it to say fine 
things of morality, of religion, of the bible? 
To have the head ever so well filled with 
orthodoxy; to preach ever so eloquently; 
to catechise ever so correctly; and to have 
learned Latin, Greek, and even Hebrew; 
whilst the heart, the life, and the conduct, 
conflict with the plainest precepts of the 
gospel? | 

Permit me now to remind you of a few 
of the defamatory assertions of your author, 
to give currency to which, you have se 
“earnestly and cheerfully” co-operated. 
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REVIEW. 


The Quakers have no fellowship with the 
Christian world,—are as insulated as the 
Jews—have dug around them a ditch, wide 
and deep, 

You reside and have been brought up 
amongst Quakers. Look around on both 
the civil and benevolent institutions of this 
age. Inspect the jails, penitentiaries, asy- 
lums, public schools, banks, hospitals.— 
Examine the records of public works and 
improvements; but especially examine the 
records of our great public calumities. On 
all these theatres for action, enterprise, and 
the exercise of humanity, you will find the 
Quakers mixing harmoniously with their 
fellow citizens, and amongst the most con- 
spicuous and energetic performers. Scru- 
tinize their movements, as it regards every 
tangible object of misery and distress, and 
you will observe them pouring in the wine 
and the oil, whilst the priest, the levite, and 
their agents, are often seen passing by “on 
the other side;” or otherwise contributing 
to increase distress, by stripping the poor of 
their last mité, to adorn a pulpit, to raise a 
steeple, or to clothe a beneficiary in the sa- 
ble uniform of his “ religious order.””—“ In- 
asmuch as ye have done it to the least of 
these, ye have done it unto mz.” —“ This is 
pure religion and undefiled, to visit the 
widows, and the fatherless,” &c. It would 
seem then, that there is even something like 
Christianity, something like religious fellow- 
ship in the Quaker system! ! 

They are the avowed enemies of learning 
and the sciences. 

The Quakers are enemies to that system 
which makes “human exertions” (as your 
brother Engles would say) the ladder to get 
among, and to fleece the flock of Christ: 
but the author has, artful/y enough and 
falsely, generalized the charge. Within a 
circle of thirty or forty miles, Philadelphia 
the centre, are from ten to twelve acade- 
mies of learning, or public boarding schools, 
capable of receiving from four to five hun- 
dred pupils. These schools have all been 
instituted and are conducted by “leading 
Quakers.” They are open (with one ex- 
ception) to all denominations of Christians; 
and such is the fame of some of them, that 
pupils are sent there from the most distant 
states in the Union. Here are taught, not 


only the most common and useful branches 
of an English education; but also the high- 
er branches of the mathematics; with natu- 
ral and experimental philosophy. Neither 
is astronomy neglected. Here may be seen 
the delighted pupils, with the telescope 
pointed to the spangled vault, alternately 
viewing all the phenomena of the heavens. 
In several of these schools, the dead lan- 
guages are also taught, and one of them 
has, I think, a professorship of mineralogy 
attached to it. 

In England, the Lancasterian system of 
education, took its rise amongst the Qua- 
kers. They nourished and fostered it from 
infancy up to manhood, encountering a se- 
vere opposition from the clergy. It now ex- 
tends its salutary influence over the civili- 
zed world, redeeming multitudes of the for- 


merly neglected poor from ignorance and 
vice. 


In the socicty, its scrutinizing cate reach- 
es to the poorest subject, and an education 
adapted to every purpose in common life, 
is freely bestowed. A Quaker, unable to 
read and write, and destitute of a bible, 
would truly be a subject fit for a museum/ 
Yet, how many are there in your society, 
who cannot read; and how many that can 
read are there, destitute of the dib/e/ Still 
you assert that no one can be saved without 
the Bible and preaching; and yet there are 
a number of your people without either! !* 
Some of your neglected poor, however, are 
taught in the schools of the Quakers; for, 
in a large proportion of the monthly meet- 
ings of the society, permanent funds exist, 
raised by bequests from members, and will- 
ed exclusively for the schooling of the poor 
of other denominations. One monthly meet- 
ing I know, which possesses funds of this 
class, sufficient for schooling twenty such 
children annually; and to secure the appli- 
cation, standing committees are appointed 
in each monthly meeting. 


* “Within the bounds of this Presbytery, 
there are twenty-five churches witout a 
minister; and many towns where are no 
churches, but many inhabitants, who must 
receive attention from missionaries, or they 
will soon sink into a state of heathenism.” 
Letter of J. Seward, _ See Chris. Rep. 
Vol. 1, No. 3. 
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Here you perceive a provision made by 
the Quakers, for the improvement of the 
human mind—a number of their members 
engaged as teachers in both the common 
and higher branches of learning—patroniz- 
ing “literature and the sciences”—beyond 
any other religious sect in the community!!! 
A provision too, by which hundreds of poor 
children of other denominations, are annually 
receiving an education from the Christian 
benevolence of a society, which your author 
asserts “ withdraws an immeasurable distance 
from the lovely practice of charity!” But 
this provision is not limited to the district 
in question; it extends throughout the so- 


ciety. 1 have confined my details to this. 


section, because it is beneath your eye— 
under your personal observation, and that 
of your author; and therefore places the in- 
justice and violation of truth, committed by 
you and him, in a strong light. 

The Quakers are also found in the hberal 
professions: the society furnishes its full 
proportion of useful and eminent physicians. 
It furnishes also, both in Europe and Amer- 
ica, professors and lecturers for several no- 
ted literary institutions. Its members are 
found too, on the bench, and at the bar.— 
But there is one important branch of know- 
ledge, which, unfortunately for some of 
you, the Quakers have a knack of acqui- 
ring beyond any other people or sect, in 
the world; and, although you would not 
rank it amongst the useful sciences, it de- 
serves at least, from its utility, a conspicu- 
ous place in the list of the arts; and whe- 
ther they are indebted for it to “internal 
light,” to instinct, or to education, I shall 
leave your theologians to decide. I believe, 
however, that they have already settled this 
point. Judging from their extreme antipa- 
thy to internal light, it is fairly to be infer- 
red, that to this noble principle, they give 
the full and entire credit, as the chief ope- 
rating cause. I mean the art of discerning, 
almost at the first blush, the whole length 
and breadth, the height and depth of priest- 
craft!!! I proceed to another charge. 


“They are open to endless follies and de- 
The proof of this must be sought for in 


their conduct. ‘The author cites some few 
instances, obtained, like most of his other 


* materials,” from the writings of their per- 
secutors. But admitting that the absurd 
stories which he relates of some of the Qua- 
kers to be true, what colour of candour, or 
of justice, is there in ascribing these weak- 
nesses to the whole society’ But you know 
something of the Quakers, and you there- 
fore know that this assertion, as it respects 
the moderns, is totally false; nor will it be 
found applicable to them at any period of 
their history. But, as it respects your own 
sect, you know also that it is far otherwise! 
Compare the early histories of Pennsylva- 
nia and New-England. The subject of 
witcheraft, it will be conceded, furnishes an 
excellent criterion, to ascertain the degree 
of credulity in the mind—how far it is “open 
to endless follies and deceptions.” In Penn- 
sylvania, settled at first almost wholly by 
Quakers, the land was infested neither by 
witches nor wizzards! You must admit, that 
“internal light” is not only an aeute dis- 
|cerner “of the thoughts and intents” of a 
certain order of men, but also an excellent 
preventive of sorcery! In Pennsylvania you 
see the wolf and the lamb, the leopard and 
the kid, dwelling in harmony together: like 
the fabled harp of Orpheus, the wisdom of 
the “blasphemous” Penn tamed and sub- 
dued the fiercest natures, so that a little 
child could lead them! The war whoop and 
the battle-axe were changed, as by magic, 
into the “voice of the turtle, and the pipe 
of peace”’—a peace that never was broken! 
What could old witches do here? Nothing 
at all!—the witch of Endor herself, with all 
her incantations, could have made no im- 
pression on the colony of Penn. In short, 
there was nothing to “hurt or destroy,” in 
all the land: all was peace and harmony.— 
Turn now your eyes to New-England: read 
the history of the most learned man that 
country ever produced; and certainly, in 
orthodoxy, not a whit behind Lyman Beecher 
himself! Mark the evils that arise from the 
neglect of internal light! Your people there 
enjoyed neither peace nor truce. The In- 
dian with his scalping knife, and the witches 
—riding on their broomsticks, or flying 
through the air—tormented them in their 
waking hours, and, following them to their 
pillows, haunted them in dreams and visions 
of the night! Oh, it was a trying season to 
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the “pilgrims”! And to the Indian natives 
and the old woman, it was an awful time! 
What turmoil and horrors! What fasting 
and praying! what whipping and hanging! 
Here are no fictions, forced constructions, 
nor distortions of historical facts. The 
following article, taken from your own 
historian, Cotton Mather, will bear me out 
here: 


EXTRACTS 


From Corton Matuer’s “ Magnalia,” being 
@ MARVELLOUS account of some of the “won- 
pers of the invistBLe wontn,” attested 

by the avruons, and the mints- 
renrs,” the MacisTRATES, the seLecTMEN, 
the “most EMINENT PursiciaNs,” and all 
“the people of God,” being TRUE CAL- 
VINISTS, and inhabitants of New Eng- 
land; which were displayed, and, on the 
high authority aforesaid, did most surely 
come to pass, between the years 1662 and 
1692.—See Am. edit. of 1822, vol. 2, p. 
389 to 416. 


“Tue QUAKERS*® ane OPEN TO ENDLESS 
FOLLIES AND DEcEPTIONS.”’— Brownlee. 


Ist Examete.—“ Ann Cole, a person of 
serious piety, living in the house of her 
godly father, at Hertford, in the year 1662, 
was taken with very strange fits, wherein 
her tongue was improved by a pEMon, to ex- 
press things unknown to herself.” She, in 
her discourse, named certain persons who 
were carrying on mischievous designs 
against herself and others. This continued 
several hours, when the demons were heard 
saying, “let us confound her language, that 
she may tell no more tales;’”? after which she 
became “wnintelligible,” and spoke in the 
“Durtcu Toxz.”’—“ Several eminent minis- 
ters wrote the speeches of the spirits.”” The 
accused woman, named Greensmith, being 
sent for from prison, where she had been 
lodged on suspicion, and being urged, made 
a full confession, and stated that she with 
others “ named in the papers, had familiari- 
ty with a devil.”—She said that she had 


* The reader will perceive that Brown- 
lee’s charge is very true, except that the 
word Calvinists must be substituted for that 
of Quakers! / 


not made a formal covenant with him, but 
only promised that she would go with him 
when he called her, which she had sundry 
times done accordingly: and that he told 
her, that at Christmas they would havea 
merry meeting, and then the agreement be- 
tween them should be subscribed”! “She 
declared that he appeared unto her first in 
the shape of a deer, skipping about her, and 
at last proceeded so far, as in that shape to 
talk with her! The woman was executed, 
and Ann Cole recovered of course, 


2. Elizabeth Knap, in Groton, “was ta- 
ken after a very strange manner.” She 
wept, laughed, roared; and cried money! 
money! [a very common cry amongst our 
modern Calvinists! are they possessed?] Her 
mouth was distorted; she yelled, howled, 
and looked hideously! (did your author get 
his picture of Quakerism from these Caivin- 
ists?| The demons spoke in her, as above, 
and railed horribly “against the godly min-. 
isters of the town.” She accused a pious 
woman for bewitching her; but afterwards 
recanted, saying it was the demons only 
that tormented her. : 


3. “In the year 1679, the house of Wm. 
Morse, at Newbury, was infested with de- 
mons after a most horrid manner.”—* It 
would fill many pages to relate all the in- 
festations.”’—“Bricks, and sticks, and stones, 
were often, by some invisible hand, thrown 
at the house”—“a cat was thrown at the 
woman”—a long staff danced up and 
down in the chimney,” and when thrown 
on the fire, two persons could hardly hold 
it there. An iron crook was hurled about. 
A chair and keys fled about the room. The 
man’s shoe was filled with ashes and coals, 
and thrown after him. When in bed, they 
were beaten with bag cf hops, &c. In 
measuring barley, the fou! corn was irresist- 
ably thrown in with the clean, and they 
were obliged to give over the work. ‘The 
man’s ink horn was snatched from him, and 
afterwards dropped from the air. The un- 
seen fury pulled the man backwards. He 


was scratched, pinched, and pricked, with 


awls, needles and bodkins. A dish leaped 
into a pail, and threw water on the man. 
His cap jumped off and on his head. A 
boy was flung about so, that they feared 


}| his brains would have been beaten out.-- 
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The man took him in a chair, but the chair 
fell a dancing, &c. He was pricked with a 
“three tined fork”—an iron spindle and all 
the knives in the house, one after another, 
were stuck into his back, and pulled out by 
the spectators; he barked like a dog—then 
“clocg’d’’ like a hen—he was carried over 
the top of the house; “and many other 
fruits of devilish spite were they dogg’d 
withal, until it pleased God mercifully to 
shorten the chain of the devil.”—* But be- 
fore the devil was chained up, the invisible 
hand, which did all these things, began to 
put on an astonishing visibility.” They 
“thought that they felt the hand that 
-scratched, and they discerned the jist that 


struck, but could grasp neither. “ At length, | 


an apparition of a blackamoor child, show- 
ed itself plainly to them.”—*“ And another 
time a drumming on the boards was heard, 
which was followed with a voice that sang, 
revenge! revenge! sweet is revenge! At this 
the people being terrifyed, called upon 
God,”’ and a mournful cry followed, “ say- 
ing, dlas, alas! we knock no more; we knock 
no more! and there was an end of all.” 

The 4th, 5th and 6th examples are, gen- 
erally, a repetition of incidents, similar to 
the foregoing: there are some new won- 
ders, however. The stones thrown in one 
case, were hot. They seldom hurt any one. 
They were picked up and laid on fhe ta- 
ble, but they soon were found flying about. 
The spit was carried up the chimney! A 
dismal whistling was heard; also the trot- 
ing and snorting of a horse, &c. A stirrup 
iron came jingling after a man through the 
woods, &c. A man and his wife, in a canoe, 
saw the Aead of a man, and the éail of a cat, 


swimming along side. The woman’s arms | 


were bitten black and blue, and the marks 
of the teeth left, but nothing seen. The 
people deserted their houses. 

The 7th example is that of Philip Smith. 
He was a deacon, a member of the general 
court, a justice, a selectman, and a lieutenant, 
and “ which crowns all, a man for devotion, 

-sanctity, gravity, and all that was honest, 


exceeding exemplary”—“ He was murdered | 
with a hideous witchcraft, that filled all, 


those parts of New England with astonish- 
‘tIment.” Many wonderful things are related 
of this man, for which I have not room; the 
-authgr concludes by stating that he could, 


“on unquestionable evidence,” give several 
similar cases, “ which have loudly called up- 
on us all, to work out our salvation [he says} 
with fear and trembling.” 

The 8th example gives the case of Mary 
Johnson, who was tried for witchcraft, at Hert- 
‘ ford,found guilty and hanged. She confessed 
that the devil had appeared unto her, “ ten- 
dering her what services might best content 
her:” accordingly “he did her many servi- 
ces,” such as “emptying the ashes from 
‘the hearth’’—“ he would scowre away the 
‘hogs, and make her laugh to see how he 
| teazed them.” 

The 9th example gives the case of four 
children of John Goodwin, in Boston. They 
were of ezemplary piety, but were “ arrest- 
_ed by avery stupendous witchcraft. This is 
a “stupendous” case, truly, occupying 


| seven or eight pages of wonderful details 


} and sufferings, many of them similar to the 
boy in case third. The ministers of Boston 


and Charleston, fasted and prayed at the 
house, “whereby the youngest child was 
_relieved.”’ At length an Irish woman na- 
med Glover, was had up; but another witch 
having laid a spell on her, to prevent her 
telling tales, she would speak Irish only, 
‘though she knew English well, and they 
| were obliged to get interpreters. The wo- 
man’s house being searched, several “ ba- 
_bies” were found stuffed with goat’s hair; 
“and the vile woman confessed, that the 
way to torment the objects of her malice, 
/ was by wetting of her finger with her spit- 
tle, and stroaking of those little images.” 
She, “snatching” one of the images, “one 
of the children fell into sad fits before the 
whole assembly.” After her confession, she 
was heard reproaching the demon for hav- 
ing deserted her. Five or six physicians 
were anpointed to examine her, and they 
returned her compos mentis. Vhe woman 
was executed; but other witches being con- 
cerned, the children’s “furnace” grew 
“seven times hotter than it was,” and their 
sufferings in proportion. There was much 
trouble to undress them, the demons inter- 
fering: “yet they did not know our thoughts 
[says Mather]; for if we used a jargon, and 
said, ‘wntie his neckcloth,’ but the party bid- 
den understood our meaning to be ‘untie 
his shoe,’ the neckloth and not the shoe, has 
been, by writhen postures, rendered strange- 
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ly inaccessible.” All praying to God, pro- 
duced “terrible vexations.” “¥f I said, 
child look unto Christ, their eyes were in- 
stantly pulled so far into their heads, that 
we feared they could never have used them 
any more.” —“ An invisible chain would be 
clapt about her, [one of the children,] and 
she would cry out when the evil spirits be- 
gan to put it on.—Sometimes we could 
knock it off with our hands.”—“ They put 
on an unseen rope, with a cruel noose about 
her neck, whereby she was choaked black 
in the face.”—“A Quaker’s book being | 
prouglst her, she could read whole pages of 
it.” a book against Quakerism, they 
{the evil spirits] would not allow her to 
meddle with.”  Popish books they would 
not hinder her from reading; but they would | 
from reading books against popery.”—“ A 
book which pretends to prove that TarrE 
ARE NO WITCHES, Was easily read by her’— 
“but one proving there are witches, she 
might not read it.” These “trials were 
made by many witnesses.”—“A certain | 
prayer book” she read, and put “a more 
than ordinary respect upon it”—[no doubt | 
this was “the book of common prayer,” 
for reading which, the Presbyterian parlia- 


ment decreed a fine of five pounds! } 

The author tells us that when Christmas | 
arrived, the evil spirits made the children | 
drunk, “though they had no strong drink | 


to make them so.”—*“ They would fly like | 


geese, and be carried with incredible swift- 
ness through the air, with their foes scarcely 
touching the ground once in twenty feet/— 
Her company brought her an invistble horse, 
and “unto admiration she [one of the chil- 
dren] rode up the stairs, and going into the 
STUDY, she cried ‘they are gone! God 
wont let ’em come here!’ and she came 
perfectly to herself:” but coming out, the 
“‘horse was waiting for her,”’ and she rode 


| 


as before. Her horse would sometimes 
throw her with much violence, especially if | 


the air was cut under her. They attempted | 


to take her into the study again, but “the | 
demons would pull her out of the people’s 
hands, and make her heavier than perhaps 
three of herself.’ When in, “she felt some- 
thing to go out of her!” (“the noises where- 
of we sometimes heard, like those of a 
mouse.” “Perceiving that her troublers 


understood Latin, some trials were there- 


‘feed their gross superstitions. 


upon made, whether they understood Greek 
and Hebrew, which it seems they also did; 
but the Indian languages they did seem 
not so well to understand.” On prayer be- 
ing made for her on this wise, “ Lord have 
mercy on a daughter vexed with a devil,” 
there came “a big, low voice from her, in 
which the spectators did not see her mouth 
to move, ‘THERE’s TWO OR THREE OF Us!’ ”” 
By the fasting and praying of the ministers 
of Boston and Charleston, the children were 
finally relieved; and “they (the ministers) 
accompanied the printed narrative of these 
things with their attestations to the rrura 
of it.” 

“Examples” 10 to 14, furnish many de- 
tails not less marvellous than the foregoing. 
Many witch-meetings are recorded, and the 
matters transacted there, to which Goody 
D. and Goody E. &c. rode on “sticks or 
poles in the air.” The stick on which 
Goody F. rode, “brake,” and she got a sad 
fall! (page 411.) “ But alas! (continues the 
author} I am weary with relating particulars: 
those who would see more of this kind, let 
them have recourse to the nrconps.” 

At their witch-meetings, they had the 
mock sacraments of baptism and the supper, 
and signed the devil’s book with their own 
blood; and they shewed wounds made for 
that purpose. One meeting was announced 
by. the sound of a trumpet, in the air, 
which many heard, and which “no mortal 
did sound.’ On the trials, mothers were 
brought forward, who witnessed against 
their daughters, and children against their 
parents, and sisters against sisters. Among 
the executed were nineleen “who denied 
the crime to the death, and some of these 
were knowing persons, and blameless livers’?! 
The number accused at one time, was one 
hundred; and some suspicions getting ground 
that it was doubtful, whether (in the words 
of the author) “so many should so abomi- 
nably leap into the devil’s lap ail at onee,”’ 
the proceedings against them were sus- 
pended. As shocking as some of the fore- 
going details are, | have suppressed some, 
deemed unfit to be mentioned. 

But “ the follies and deceptions” to which 
the Calvinistic brethren were so “open,’’ 
were not confined to witchcraft. Even the 
phenomena of nature furnished matter to 


Thus, in 
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speaking of thunder, Cotton Mather says, 
page 312, “In the air, Satan can do mighty 
things, command much of the magazine of 
heaven, where that dreadful artillery which 
makes meén tremble, those fiery meteors, 
thunder and lightning, are stored and lodg- 
ed. Satan, let loose by God, can do won- 
ders in the air. He can raise storms, he can 
discharge the great ordnance of heaven, 
thunder and lightning; and by his art, can 
make them more terrible and dreadful, than 
they are in theirown nature. ’Tisno here- 
sy or blasphemy to think, that the prince of 
the power of the air, hath as good skillin 
Chymistry, as goes to the making of aurnum 
[fulminating gold.] To enu- 
merate the damages done by thunder in this 
land, houses fired, cattle slain, trees pulled 
a pieces, rocks pulverised, bricks vitrified, 
and ships mortified, would be to fill a vol- 
ume.” 


Pennsylvania and New England furnish 
the two most perfect samples of the undis- 
turbed operation of Quakerism and Presby- 
terianism, on whole communities, that his- 
tory has to offer. The two people emigra- 
ted from the same country. Their records, 
as it regards “follies and deceptions,” may 
be taken as cofemporaneous. In examining 
the first code of laws, passed at Chester in 
Pennsylvania, in the month of December, 
1682, you will not find the crime of witch- 
craft alluded to. William Rawle, esq., in 
his late excellent addresses to the Philadel- 
phia bar, mentions the only legal proceeding 
at common law, had on this subject, at a pe- 
riod when this superstition so generally pre- 
vailed. He says, page 12, “ A belief in the 
existence of witches, and a terror of their 
craft, are even now, the torment of vulgar 
minds, but in those days the belief was 
deeply rooted, and politically injurious. 
The mind of Penn was above such follies; 
but his knowledge of mankind led him to 
prefer an apparent acquiescence in popular 
opinion, to open hostility against it. He 
suffered an indictment of witchcraft to be 
preferred against a woman, who, from her 
name and the circumstance of her being 
assisted by an interpreter, was probably a 
Swede. The Governor charged the jury, 
and it isto be regretted that his charge was 
not preserved, The verdict was, that Mar-} 


| 


garet Mattson was found ‘guilty of having 
the common fame of being a witch; but not 

guilty in manner and form as she stands in- 

dicted.’ She was laid under a recognizance 

for her good behaviour for six months.” — 

From this verdict, it is manifest that the 

jury did not believe in sorcery; and we see 

in it, strong evidence of the overruling and 

controlling influence of the “ Quaker sys- 

tem” upon the well known and deeply root- 

ed superstitions of the Swedes and Dutch, 

who were found on the shores of the Dela- 
ware when the Quakers arrived. Let us 
now turn to that country, whose religion, 

like that of Mecca, tolerated no rival faith. 

The above is, as E. S. Ely would Ry, but 
“a smack” of her “follies and deceptions”: 
if we examine her ‘‘records,” they will not 
suffer in a comparison, as it regards supersti- 
tions, with those of the barbarous nations! ! 
Many, even of the “most pious,”’ were in. 
fested.” Yet this is the “old religious or- 
der” which Lyman Beecher has just told 
the world, his forefathers “established with 
singular wisdom,” and without which “Con- 
necticut would be gene forever”—a system 
which did not prevent the “ most pious” of 
its votaries from being possessed with 
“demons”!!! Surely, the public will be at 
a loss which most to admire—the author’s 
invidious pen, that has preferred these 
charges against the Quakers—his folly, in 
thus courting their investigation into them, 
in self-defence—or his patrons’ unwarranted 
conduct in lending them tl.eir sanction! 

M. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
; FOR THE BEREAN. 
WILLIAM PENN. 


“ T'he impious,” “the deluded,’ “ the blas- 
phemous Penn.” 


The character of William Penn, as a 
statesman and a philosopher, has excited 
the admiration and received the cheerful 
plaudits of the wise and good, of his own 
and every succeeding generation. Even 
those who dislike his doctrines, have been 
forced to admit his excellence, as a legis. 
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lator and guvernor. A writer of this char- 


acter has recorded the following'sentiments: 


| «The name of Penn, associates in my 
© §6mind the ideas of wisdom and sound policy, 
built on strict national justice.”—“ The 
memory of Pswx, as a politician, will be 
embalmed in the recollection of millions of 
freemen, who will guard the honour and 
> jaws of that state, which bears the name of 
: | its illustrious founder.”* 

’ But not only asa statesman, a philoso- 
© pher, or “a politician,” is Pzxn admired 
© or applauded. As a philanthropist and 


Christian, his views and sentiments have 


- obtained a wide circulation, have been em- 
> braced and acted on by vast numbers, who 
” have never enrolled themselves as members 
© of the Church, with which he was united, 
and of which he was so able a defender! In 
proof of this, I need only refer to his senti- 
ments on prison discipline, and reformation 
of the penal code, his plans of an extended 
© system of education, his doctrines respect- 
| ing peace, the universal offer of salvation to 
man, and the unity of the Divine Being. 

As the fogs of superstition and bigotry, 
have been evaporated and dispersed by 
the increasing radiance of Gospel truth— 
as the enlightened professors of Christiani- 
ty, in the true “ Berean” spirit, have been 
engaged to ** search the Scriptures,” to sce 
‘*whether those things were so”—many of 
the doctrines and sentiments of this ex- 
traordinary man, have been cordially re- 
ceived; not only by the very extensive 
and increasing Society, of which he was a 


member, but by thousands who, on some ; 


points, are not yet prepared to follow his 
footsteps! 

But perhaps there is no part of Penn’s 
conduct, asa Christian or politician, which 
raises him to greater eminence, than his 
benevolent, pacific, and righteous policy, 
toward the aborigines of our country.— 
Whilst, in other colonies, on this continent, 
they were hunted like beasts of prey, 
defrauded, driven back, or exterminated, 
the Pennsylvania Indians were treated as 
brethren of the same family—as children of 
the Great Universal Parent! The value of 
Penn’s example, in this single case is in- 


* Free Inquiry, p. 288. 


estimable. It is sufficient of itself to pass 
his name down to the remotest ages! The 
records of his conduct towards the natives, 
afford to the Christian historian—in his 
painful journey through widely extended 
scenes of bloodshed and bigotry, cruelty 
and fraud—a little peaceful and verdant 
spot, on which to rest the sole of his foot, 
and breathe for a moment the sweet and 
refreshing air, of his divine master’s king- 
dom! 

While Iam on this part of Penn’s char- 
acter, it gives me great pleasure to have it 
in my power to add a little additional evi- 
dence of his wisdom and goodness, which I 
believe has never been before published. 
A much valued friend, who lately descend- 
edto his grave in peace, placed in my 
hands, an original letter, written on parch- 
ment, and subscribed by the well known 
hand of Wm. Penn. It is addressed to the 
Indians and dated 21st of 2d mo. 1682.— 
On the lower left hand corner, is a certifi- 
cate, dated 6th mo. 1682, signed by Thos. 
Holme, who, I believe, was at that time, 
Surveyor General of the Province. 

By a recurrence to Penn’s life, prefixed 
to his works, in 2 vols. fol. p. 123, Lond. 
1726, I find that he left England about the 
first of 7th mo. 1682, and after a voyage of 
six weeks, came in sight of the American 
coast. The account of the climate, in his 
letter to the committee of the free Society 
of Traders, in London, begins on the 24th 
of 8th mo. 1682, which I suppose was about 
the time ofhis landing. So that the letter 
in my possession was written more than six 
months ere he arrived in America, and its 
contents were communicated to the Indians 
about two months before he landed. 

This letter which is now presented to 
the public, appears to have been William 
Penn’s second wriften communication to 
the Indians. His first is inserted in the ac- 
count of his life, before recited, vol. 1, p. 
121, and is dated 18thof 8th mo. 1681, 
more than six months before the present 
letter; which is printed, verbatim et literat- 
im, from the original. 

The body of the letter appears to have 
been transcribed by an amanuensis—the 
parts printed in /falics, and the signature, 


| were written by W. P. himself. 


PRO PATRIA. 
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THE GREAT GOD who is the power and wisdom that made 
you and me, Ineline your hearts to Righteousness, Love and peace, 
This I send to Assure you of my Love, and to desire your Love to my | 
ffriends, and when the Great God brings me among you, I Intend to or. 77 
der all things in such manner, that we may all live in Love and peace |7 
one with another, which I hope the Great God will Incline both me and 7 
you tod... I seek nothing but the honour of his name, and that we who | 
are his Workmanship, may do that which is well pleasing to him, ‘The 7 
man who delivers this unto you, is my special ffriend Sober wise and — 
Loving, you may believe him. I have already taken Care that none — 
of my people wrong you,—by good Laws I have provided for that pur- — 
pose,—nor will 1 ever allow any of my people to sell Rumme to make ~ 
your people drunk. Ifany thing should be out of order, expect when — x 
I come, it shall be mended, and 1 will bring you some things of our * 
Country, that are useful and pleasing to you. : 


So Irest in ye Love of God yt made us and am : 
Your Loveing Friend 4 
WM. PENN. © 

I read this to the Indians by an E 
jnterpreter the Gth mo. 1682. F 


THO. HOLME. 


FOR THE BEREAN. nor greater, than what must attach to almost # 9 
SERVETUS. | every man of eminent piety, of the age in é 


_ | which he lived.”* But in this they are mis: 
The following account of this extraordi- | taken, as the following extracts will shew. is 
nary man, is taken from the Cyclopedia of | he measures Calvin pursued to entrap | 
Dr. Rees, published in Philadelphia, by | gervetus—the base use he made of a conf. < 
Samuel F. Bradford, vol. XXXII. Part 2, )) dential correspondence, and the means he a 
Article “Servetus.” It will throw further | used to induce the Catholics to destroy bit, fy 
light on the character of Calvin, and con- || while at Vienna, exhibit traits in Calvin's Il 
firm the views given of him in the last “ Be- || character, that we seek in vain to discover 
rean.” in men “eminent for piety,” even in that ; 

There has been a studied attempt, on the |! gee. | LARDNER. © 


‘*Micnart Szrvetvs, was born at Vil- 
acter. His virtues have been marshalled laneuva in Arragon, her 1509. His father 


before the public, in great pomp—they have | was a Notary Public, who sent his son to the 
been extolled and magnified; while the | Academy of Toulous, where he studied the 
dark parts of his character have been stu- | law during the space of three years.— @ 
diously concealed. His apologists have at- About this period his attention was turned 


, to the study of the sacred Scriptures. He § 
tempted to palliate what they could nat | «on discovered many errors and abusesin 


hide. They have endeavored to darken || the Church of Rome, in the tenets of which 
the character of Luther, Cagtalio, Blandra- || he had been brought up, and laid then the 4 
ta, Bolsee, and Servetus, that they might || foundation of his opinions, concerning the 
give relief to that of Calvin. They have |j doctrine of the Trinity. He did not think @% 
told us that ‘‘his criminality and disgrace, 
inthe affau of Servetus, were neither less * See Cyclopedia, Art. Calvin. 
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i ent to divulge these opinions in 
Bt and therefore retired to Germany; 

| where much greater liberty of conscience 
| was allowed and asserted, and where seve- 
yal princes secretly favoured bold attacks 
Fonpopery. He went through Lyons and 
| Geneva to Switzerland, and fixed his resi- 
dence at Bazil, A. D. 1530. Here he was 
friendly intimacy with Gcolampadius, 
with whom he often conversed on various 
Mxcligious topics. While at Bazil, he put 
Tinto the hands of a bookseller a manuscript, 
Trinitatis Erroribus,” which was 
Pprinted in the year 1531 Servetus now 
Myent to Strasburg, where he became ac- 
Ueuainted with Capito and Bucet Here he 
‘also published a work, entitled “6 Dialogo- 

de Trinitate Libri duo,” in which he 
explained and defended his opinions. 


“The circumstances of Servetus being 


- ow, he engaged with some booksellers at | 


MLyons, as corrector ofthe press. From Ly- 


Sins he went to Paris, where he studied | 


Mphysick,, under the celebrated Sylvius, 
SF crnelia, and other professors. He carried 
Hinto the science of Medicine the same pen- 
Hetrating spirit, and love of improvement, 
Wwhich distinguished him in Theology; and 
as numbered amongst those anatomists, who 
Buade the nearest approach to the doctrine 
lef the circulation of the blood. In one of 
is works, the circulation of the blood 
rough the lungs is clearly stated. He 
Mursued his anatomical researches with the 
Mgreatest ardor. “He graduated at Paris, and 
Melivered public Lectures in Geography, 
Wand some branches of mathematics, while 
ie followed the profession of a physician. 
Mie afterwards practised physic at Charlica, 


eecar Lyons, whence, at the invitation of the | 


Wrchbishop of Vienna, he removed to that 
Westy, and had apartments near the palace. 
revious to this, had superintended the 
Sprinting of a Latin Bible, at Lyons, to which 
e aided marginal notes, under the sig- 
ature of * Villanovus.’ 
» ‘‘ During this time Servetus was in con- 
Mtant correspondence with Calvin, with 
Swhom he discussed various points of con- 
oversy; and to whom he opened himself 
cely, and without reserve, concerning his 
rticular notions; and consulted him res- 
cting his writings. Calvin afterwards 
ade a base use of this confidence, by ac- 
ally producing his letters and manuscripts 
% matters of accusation against him, on his 
ial. In 1553, Servetus published his ma- 
red theological system, under the title 
‘Christianismi Restitutio.’ Conscious of 
e danger to the author of such a work, 
a Catholic country, he concealed his 
e; but Calvin took care that the mag- 
tates of Vienna should be informed or it. 


|| He was in consequence thrown into prison, 
| and his death would have added an exam- 
«ple to the numberless cruelties of Roman 
Catholic persecution, had he not made his 
escape. His effigy and his books were 
condemned tothe flames. Servetus intend- 
ing to goto Naples, to practise medicine, 
imprudently went through Geneva. Cal- 
vin, who was acquainted with the plans of 
the traveller, and who was on the watch to 
entrap him, gave information to the magis- 
trates, the moment he arrived within the 
gates of the city. He was accordingly seiz- 
ed, thrown into prison, and a charge of 
heresy and blasphemy was preferred against 
him, by Calvin’s own servant. In order to 
ensure conviction, and condemnation, no 
less than thirty-eight articles of accusation 
were brought against him, for which not 
only his last work, but all his other wri- 
tings were ransacked. As a proof of the 
malice and unfairness with which he was 
treated, it is mentioned, that one of the 
charges was extracted from his preface to 
an edition of Ptolemy’s Geography, pub- 
lished twenty years before, in which he had 
asserted, that Judea had been falsely ex- 
tolled for its beauty and fertility, since 
modern travellers had found it sterile and 
unsightly! That no doubt might be left 
whence the persecution came, one of the 
main articles against the prisoner was, that 
in the person of Mr. Caryix, minister of 
the word of God in the Church of Geneva, 
he had defamed the doctrine preached in it, 
uttering allimaginable injurious and blas- 
phemous words against it! 


‘*Servetus repelled with firmness evety 
accusation; though he avowed that he pub- 
lished in Germany his book, ‘ De Trinitatis 
Erroribus;’ in France, his ‘ Restitutio Chris- 
tianismi,’ together with ‘Ptolemais,’ and 
the addition of ‘Pagnini’s Bible.’—But 
when he was questioned, ‘ why he had slan- 
dered Calvin, and lacerated the Christian 
doctrine,’ he protested that Calvin had 
been the aggressor, and that, if he had re- 
criminated, it was done in sclf defence; 
which plea was deemed, by his judges, as 
an aggravation of hisoffence! 

*“*The magistrates of Geneva were how- 
ever sensible, that many eyes were upon 
them in this extraordinary proceeding, with 
respect to one, who was no subject of 
theirs, nor a resident in their city; nor 
could he be accused of having committed 
any offence in their territory, and within 
their jurisdiction. He was in truth, kid- 
napped in his passage. Moreover it could 
not but appear strange, that men should be 
associates in persecution, with those very 
people [the Catholics] who would infal- 
‘ Kably burn them as heretics, should they 
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fall into their hands. They therefore 
thought it advisable to consult the magis- 
trates of the Protestant Cantons of Swit- 
zerland, to whom they sent Servetus’ book, 
with Calvin’s reply. The Helvetic Divines, 
to whom [most unfortunately] the matter 
was referred, unanimously declared for 
his punishment; they said that Servetus’ 
errors ought to be detested, that great care 
ought to be taken that the infection spread 
no further, and that the man onght to be 
restrained; but none of them said one word 
about capital punishment. Their meaning 
was, however, readily inferred from their 
own practice, for the capital punishment of 
heretics, had not been abolished in Switzer- 
land. They had been frequently practised 
at Zurich, against the Baptists.” —_- 

** Servetus was, for a time, kept ignorant 
ef all the proceedings against him; at 
length he discovered the intentions of his 
enemies, and drew up, and caused to be 
presented, two petitions to his judges—in 
the first he endeavored to exculpate him- 
self—in the second he complained that a 
fair trial had not been allowed him. As he 
refused to retract his opinions, he was, not- 
withstanding his pleas, condemned to the 
flames, as an OBSTINATE BERETIC; which 
cruel sentence was carried into execution, 
on the 27th Oct. 1553, when he was in 
the 44th year of his age. His sufferings 
were particularly severe, and the fire was 
so managed, that the unfortunate man lin- 

ered in excruciating pain, more than two 
ours!” 

‘‘ That this bloody persecution was dis- 
approved by many at the time, is rendered 
very probable, by the apology for the Ge- 
nevan magistrates, published by Calvin, in 
which he undertook to prove, that it was 
lawful to punish heretics with death.” 

*‘ The conduct of Calvin in this business, 
as instigated not only by bigotry, but per- 
sonal hatred, has impressed an indelible 
stain on his memory; and the only possible 
excuse now offered for it, arises from the 
provocation, given by Servetus, whose ex- 
cessive arrogance, [independence of mind] 
according to Mosheim, ‘ was accompanied 
witb a malignant and contemptuous spirit, 
and an invincible obstinacy of temper.’ ”— 
[that is, his independence of mind was ac- 
companied with that noble “spirit,” and 
“invincible” courage, that would sacrifice 
life, rather than declare himself a friend, 
or friendly to that, which he did not believe 
to be true! } 

‘¢ Servetus was aman of great erudition, 
and unfeigned piety; his mind was stored 
with a variety of knowledge, and he stood 
very high in the estimation of his cotempo- 
‘raries, for his talents, and for his discov- 


eries in medicine. Whatever might have © 
been his errors, as a theologian, 
he might have differed with the dark and 
mysterious systems of that age] it is cer. 77 
tain he never preached them to the vulgar, 7 
though he communicated them freely to) 
Calion, C2colampadius, Capito, Bucer an( is 
other reformers, with‘;an eagerness to dis. 
cover truth, that has never been surpassed, |) 
“The atrocious murder committed o 7 
him, will not admit of asingle excuse. His” 
imprisonment was scandalous and unjust, 
The Senate of Geneva had no right to lay 
violent hands upon a traveller, who had 
intention of remaining in their city, ani 
who probably never uttered, within thei 
dominions, one syllable of his obnoxious 
opinions. Here Geneva stands condemnei 


by all civilians.” 

affability of the manners of Ser” 
vetus, and his vast learning, had procured) 
him numerous friends in France, in Ge = 
many, and in Italy; and his name will be’ 
handed down to the latest posterity wit) 


commisserution and respect.” 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


ORTHODOXY. 
(Continued from puge 26.) 


Whether Ortnopory now, owed its 
to the new form just given it by the West ™ 
minster Divines, or to some property inhe™ 
rent in its nature, would perhaps be mor] 
curious than useful to inquire. Certain J 
is, that under the Presbyterian dynasty, 
exhibited great strength of constitution. 
From the decapitation of Charles the fin 
in 1648, to the accession of his son in 1660/0 
thousands of the best citizens of the realyyy 
were incarcerated in noisome dungeon 
where great numbers, by stocking, whiiim 
ping, and starving, lost their lives. [i 
1658, the year of Cromwell’s death, pera 
cution for religion was extremely severe 
in which the clergy were the prominent «9 
tors. They instigated the rabble to abugia™ 
those who could not conform to the Wei 
minster faith. Squibs were thrown in 
their places of worship. Rotten eggs wey 
cast upon the unoffending worshippers“ 
Drums and kettles were beat in their 
gious meetings. Individuals were violet 
ly beaten, and dragged about the floor 
About eighty persons, at one meeting ny 
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London, had their coats and cloaks torn 
off, and thrown into the ditches and ponds. * 
The temper of the reigning sect, who at 
this period wore the crown of Onraopoxr, 
> may, in some degree, be estimated by the 
following facts. 
The Presbyterian Parliament, in 1648, 
» passed a law against Heretics, to punish 
» by death without benefit of clergy, all who 
© should deny the common doctrine of the 
¢ Trinity, or that the death of Christ is meri- 
© torious on the behalf of believers. It allow- 
© ed neither privilege of jury, nor benefit of 
) appeal. It punished with imprisonment, 
© all who maintained ‘that a man is bound 
" to believe no more, than by his reason, he 
can comprehend”’—* that the two sacra- 
© ments of Baptism, and the Lord’s supper, 
"are not ordinances, commanded by the 
© word of God”—that Presbyterian ministers 
Hare not true ministers—nor their churches 
© true churches, nor their ordinances true 
ordinances—‘‘ that the Church government 
© by Presbyters, is anti-christian or unlawful” 
—“ that the baptism of infants is unfawful 
® and void, and that such persons ought to 
=) be baptised again” —*“ that all use of arms, 
©) though for the public defence, (and be the 
») cause never so just) is unlawful.” 
» This dreadful law, which contained in 
Mall, twenty-four articles, was | directed 
against the Catholics, Arminians, Antino- 
Mmians, Arians, Unitarians, Baptists and 
™ Quakers. ‘‘It was,” says Neal, ‘* one of 
m the most shocking laws I have met with: 
and shews that the Presbyterians would have 
))) nade a terrible use of their power, had they 
Hebeen supported by the sword of the civil 
was a comprehensive en- 
‘Se gine of cruelty, and would have tortured 
g great numbers of good Christians and good 
subjects.”’+ 
| But although Orrtnonoxy, in Great Bri- 
‘Geetain, during this period, performed won- 
'Seecerful exploits, yet it was greatly eclipsed 
‘Hedy the still greater energy it exerted in sup- 
Wepressing the heretics in New-England! In 
‘Seethe year 1558, William Brend, a respecta- 
“Mble old man, was imprisoned in Boston for 
isreligion. He was fastened in irons with 


* Sewell’s Hist. folio, p. 219, &c. 


. Neal’s Hist. Puritans, vol. iii. pp. 484 
A486. 
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his neck and heels so close together that 
there was only room for the padlock be- 
tween them! Because he would not work, 
the jailor beat him with a pitched rope and 
gave him more than one hundred blows, 
leaving him in the most deplorable state! 
To use the words of the historian, “his 
back and shoulders were bruised and black, 
the blood hanging in bags under his arms,” 
“his flesh was so beaten that the sign ofa 
particular blow could not be seen”—* for 
all was become a jelly.”—A surgeon being 
called, he declared that * the flesh would 
rot from the bones, before the bruised parts 
could be brought to digest.”—The magis- 
trates, finding the people disgusted with 
this cruelty, in order to appease them, 
promised that the jailor should be dealt 
with—but John Norton, a clergyman of great 
influence, declared, that as Brend had beat- 
en their ‘*Gospel ordinances black and 
blue,” his punishment was just, and that 
he would defend him!* 

Lawrence and Cassandra Southwick, 
members of the Presbyterian church at 
Salem, for entertaining Christopher Holder 
and John Copeland, were committed to 
prison. Cassandra, an ancient woman, was 
confined seven weeks, and fined forty shil- 
lings.¢ Their children, a son and daugh- 
ter, disgusted at the rigorous treatment of 
their parents, absented themselves from 
the Orthodox Church! for which they were 
ordered to be transported to Virginia, or 
Barbadoes, and sold as servants. +¢ 

Humphrey Norton was severely whipped 
at New Haven, for being a Quaker, and 
burnt in the hand with the letter Hl. to sig- 
nify that he was a heretic!§ 

William Robinson, a merchant of Lon- 
don, and Marmaduke Stevenson of York- 
shire, coming to Boston, were banished on 
pain of death, and afterwards returning, 
they were hanged. After execution, they 
were cut down, their shirts ripped off, their 
naked bodies thrown into a hole? and their 
friends forbid to bury them, or put a paling 
round the corpses to defend them from the 
wild beasts. |! 

Mary Dyar, a woman of a very respecta- 
ble family in England, was also banished 


* Sewell, pp. 224, 225. + Ibid. p: 198. 
+ Ibid. 255. § Mid. 256. | Ldid. 256, 266. 
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on pain of death—afterwards coming again || And crav’d with fervency of soul, 


into the colony, she was taken to the place 
of execution, but reprieved under the gal- 
Jows, and again banished. Under an im- 
pression of duty she again returned, and 
was hanged.* 

William Leddra, who had been likewise 
banished, also returned, and was appre- 
hended. He was chained to a log, in an 
open prison, during a very cold winter.— 
He was afterwards brought into court with 
the log fastened to his heels, condemned to 
death and executed. His last words were 
“ Lord Jesus receive my spirit.”’*¢ 

John Copeland, Christopher Holder, and 
John Rouse, had their right ears cut off.— 
The sentence was pronounced in open 
court by Endicot, but privately executed in 
the jail, as Capt. Oliver said “to keep 
them from tatling.”’+ E. 

( Tb be continued. ) 


* Sewell, p. 260. + Ibid. 314. ¢ Ibid. 277. 


THE POOL OF BETHESDA. 
Around Bethesda’s healing wave, 
_ Waiting to hear the rustling wing 
Which spoke the Angel nigh, who gave 


His Power Divine to make them whole! 


But habit and tradition sway’d 

Their minds, to trust to sense alone; 
They only hoped ihe Angel’s aid— 

While in their presence stood, unknown, 
A greater, mightier far than he, 
With power from every pain to free. 


Bethesda’s pool has lost its power! 

No Angel, by his glad descent, 
Dispenses that diviner power 

With which its healing waters went. 


But He, whose word surpass’d its wave, 
Is all omnipotent to save. 


And what that fountain once was found, 
Religion’s outward forms remain— 
With living virtue only crown’d 
While their first freshness they retain; 
Only replete with power to cure, 
When Spirit-stirr’d, their source is pure! 


Yet are there who this truth confess, __, 
Who know how little forms avail; 

But whose protracted helplessness 
Confirms the impotent’s sad tale; 

Who, day by day, and year by year, 

As emblems of his lot appear. 


Its virtue to that holy spring, 


With patience and with hope endued, 
Were seen the gather’d multitude. 


Among them there was one, whose eye 
Had often seen the waters stirr’d: 

Whose heart had often heav’d the sigh; 
The bitter sigh of hope deferred; 


Beholding, while he suffer’d on, 
The healing virtue given—and gone. 


No power had he—no friendly aid 
To him its timely succour brought: 


| They hear the sounds of life and love, 
Which tell the visitant is nigh; 
| They see the troubled waters move, 


Whose touch alone might health supply: 


But, weak of faith, infirm of will, 
Are powerless, helpless, hopeless still. 


Saviour! thy love is still the same 

As when the healing word was spoke! 
Still in thine all-redeeming Name 

Dwells rower divine to burst the yoke! 


O! be that power, that love display’d, 


But, while his coming he delay’d, 
Another won the boon he sought;— 

Until the Savioun’s love was shown, 

Which healed him by a word alone! 


Had they who watch’d and waited there, 
Been conscious who was passing by, 
With what unceasing, anxious care, 


Would they have sought his pitying cye; 
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Help those—whom Tuov alone canst aid! 
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